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subsequent years, no intervention 
of the nature the US undertook in 
Vietnam can have any chance of 
success without having a credible 
domestic administration to link 
up to. The quality of domestic 
governance is critical in ultimately 
shaping the path of the country 
concerned. Second, military 
interventions of this kind are all 
incredibly difficult. Any variation 
of the US strategy would have 
had difficulties; none would have 
represented an easier path to 
success. For this reason, the right 
military strategy — in this case one 
capable of success — is critical 
but it must be accompanied by an 
open and shared understanding 
of the difficult nature of such 
campaigns. Finally, Hastings’s 
book offers a compelling case that 
in many ways the US is too critical 
in its reading of the war, while the 
North Vietnamese have not been 
critical enough. While the US 
allowed unprecedented access to 
the media during the conflict, and 
has largely allowed its actions to 
stand the test of public scrutiny, 
the same cannot be said for North 
Vietnam. 

As Hastings has made clear 
on many occasions, when writing 
historical accounts of this kind, 
it is essential to put oneself in 
the shoes of decision-makers 
at the time and to consider the 
context they were operating 
within. In many ways it was 
perfectly understandable that the 
US would be deeply concerned 
about the potential fall of Saigon 
to communist insurgency. Its 
intervention was undertaken with 
noble intentions. However, in an 
attempt to uphold democracy its 
fatal mistake was to back a corrupt, 
unpopular and unsustainable 
regime in Saigon. E 
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at the Tony Blair Institute for 
Global Change. 
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The Secret World: A 


History of Intelligence 


Christopher Andrew 
Allen Lane, 2018 


ccurately described on 
its dust jacket as ‘the 
most comprehensive 


history of intelligence and 
security operations yet written’, 
The Secret World: A History of 
Intelligence is a truly magisterial 
tome of 30 chapters, 948 pages 
and 83 illustrations. As such, it 
is a crowning achievement for 
Christopher Andrew, former 
official historian of MI5 and 
leading Cambridge academic, 
whose life has been primarily 
devoted to the study of 
intelligence and espionage in the 
20" century. 

Andrew’s panoramic sweep 
covers a plethora of intelligence 
services from the ancient world 
up to our own and their covert 
actions over the millennia. Much 
of this is anecdotal since secrecy, 
even a denial to the public of these 
services’ existence, persisted 
throughout the centuries and 
documentary proof is limited and 
sparse. Indeed, it was only towards 
the end of the 20" century in the 


UK that politicians, government 
and the agencies themselves 
admitted that they existed. That 
said, Andrew has tracked down 
a documentary trail from the last 
few centuries and before, which 
he lays before his readers with 
consummate skill. 

The Introduction opens with 
a truism: “Twenty-first century 
intelligence suffers from long- 
term historical amnesia’ (p. 1), 
and Andrew is just the person to 
fill this serious memory loss. The 
phenomenon of ‘intelligence’ 
is hardly new: the reader is 
reminded that ““[wl|aterboarding” 
(simulated drowning), used 
by US interrogators to obtain 
intelligence from senior Al 
Qaeda personnel after 9/11, 
was a technique devised half a 
millennium before by the Spanish 
Inquisition’ (p. 4). Itis also pointed 
out that the first US president, 
George Washington, spent as 
much as 12% of the federal budget 
on financing foreign intelligence, 
far more than has been the case 
in the late 20" and early 21" 
centuries (pp. 5—6). Andrew also 
confirms that contemporary 
perceptions of the ‘paranoia’ of 
the McCarthy era are not always 
based on reality: the conviction 
and execution of atom spies Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg in 1953 were 
not miscarriages of justice, as was 
believed by some at the time, 
but correct charges of guilt, as 
revealed by post-Cold War Soviet 
decrypts (p. 8). 

The 30 chapters begin more 
or less with the dawn of history 
in the Middle East. Andrew 
demonstrates his considerable 
insight into Biblical history with 
a quote from the Bible, Numbers 
13:1-20, in the Authorised King 
James Version: ‘And Moses sent 
them to spy out the land of 
Canaan, and said unto them, “Get 
you up this [way] southward, and 
go up into the mountain: / And 
see the land, what it [is]; and the 


people that dwelleth therein, 
whether they [be] strong or weak, 
few or many” (p. 13). 


Andrew’s 
panoramic sweep 
covers a plethora 
of intelligence 
services 


The ensuing Biblical discourse 
is one of the most entertaining in 
the whole volume. It focuses, in 
part, on Rahab the harlot, whose 
espionage against the Canaanites 
enabled the Israelites to make 
themselves masters of Canaan. It 
is pointed out that ‘[iJn the New 
Testament both St Paul and St 
James praise Rahab’s faith and 
righteousness in their epistles’ 
(p. 17). Moreover, since, according 
to St Matthew’s Gospel, she was 
‘in the female line of Jesus’ family 
tree, Andrew can conclude that, 
‘Jesus was thus descended, on 
his mother’s side, from the first 
female spy identified in world 
literature’ (p. 17). 

Perhaps not surprisingly, 
Andrew comments that it is the 
State of Israel which has most 
derived inspiration from the Bible. 
He states: 


Both Shin Bet and Mossad take 
their mottoes from the Hebrew 
Bible. Shin Bet’s comes from 
Psalm 121: ‘He who watches over 
Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep. The current Mossad motto 
is: ‘Where no counsel is, the 
people fall, but in the multitude 


of counsellors there is safety’ 
(Proverbs 11:14). This replaced an 
earlier, more contentious motto 
based on Proverbs 24:6: ‘By way 
of deception, thou shalt conduct 
war’. (p. 18) 


Andrew’s writing continues 
into Ancient Greece and the 
Roman Republic. Discussion 
on the Roman Republic 
demonstrates the circumstances 


whereby Roman leaders devoted 
more attention to divination 
than to intelligence, much as 
the Greeks had formerly done. 
This set of circumstances 
contrasts with those of Carthage, 
the greatest general of whom, 
Hannibal, rejected divination in 
favour of intelligence. Andrew 
informs readers that Hannibal was 
victorious in three major battles 
for this reason: ‘Each was due not 
simply to his inspired leadership in 
battle but also to his ability, based 
on intelligence about the Romans 
and knowledge of the terrain, to 
surprise and deceive the enemy’ 
(p. 42). Ultimately, however, 
it was bad communications 
(along with improved Roman 
intelligence insights) which 
undermined his success during 
his Italian campaigns (218-201 
BC) (p. 44). By the time of Julius 
Caesar, highly skilled in the use 
of substitution cyphers, as his 
Gallic Wars evince (58—50 BC), 
the Romans had come to fully 
appreciate the importance of 
intelligence (p. 46). Over the 
centuries, the Roman emperors 
benefited considerably in their 
military campaigns by using 
intelligence over their political 
rivals and those they feared were 
plotting rebellion. Perhaps the 
most notable event was the failed 
assassination of Attila the Hun. 
Andrew writes: “The attempt to 
... kill Attila was the first (and last) 
recorded example of a Roman 
covert operation to assassinate a 
foreign head of state by recruiting 
an agent in the enemy camp’ 
(p. 85). 

Moving to ancient East Asia, 
Andrew discusses the origins of 
intelligence and the 5" century 
BC The Art of War (allegedly 
written by Chinese general 
Sun Tzu), still one of the most 
popular books on the subject, 
even rivalling the 19% century 
writings of Carl von Clausewitz 
and less ‘dated’ (p. 54). Andrew 
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notes that ‘[s]pies were at the 
heart of secret operations. 
The Art of War distinguishes 
five kinds: “native agents”, 
“inside agents”, “double agents”, 
“expendable agents” [and] 
“living agents” (p. 55). The Art 
of War also underscored the 
importance of deception and 
the use of secret agents to feed 
disinformation (p. 56). 

The rise of Islamic 
intelligence is examined through 
the role ofintelligence during the 
time of the Prophet Muhammad 
(570—632) and the extension of 
Arab power over the following 
centuries. Andrew demonstrates 
that from the beginning of 
Muhammad’s assumption of 
the role of Prophet of Allah 
intelligence played a key role: 
‘For today’s 1.6 billion Muslims 
(23 per cent of the world’s 
population) Muhammad’s flight 
to Medina (the Hijrah), whose 
timing was largely determined 
by the intelligence he received 
from Abdullah, was one of the 
major turning points in world 
history. The Muslim calendar 
dates from Muhammad’s arrival 
in Medina’ (p. 87). 

This central role of 
intelligence in Muhammad’s 
time is of particular importance, 
Andrew emphasises, in Islamic 
circles today: ‘An Al Qaeda 
training manual discovered in 
2011 eulogizes Muhammad’s 
agent network as a model for 
militant jihadist | espionage 
operations: “The prophet — Allah 
bless and keep him — had local 
informants in Mecca who told 
him everything, big and small, 
that might harm the Muslims’ 
welfare” (p. 88). 

Andrew’s history trail then 
turns to the Catholic West and 
the role intelligence played 
during the late Middle Ages and 
into the Early Modern Period. 
Andrew writes, ‘For almost 
600 years after the fall of the 
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Roman Empire, no heretics 
were executed in Western 
Europe. Not until the late 
twelfth century did the burning 
of heretics become a regular 
event’ (p. 100). Then, however, it 
began in earnest. Although they 
were initially carried out by a 
crusade, later attacks on heretics 
were dependent on clerical 
inquisitions, in turn dependent 
on intelligence gathering. 

With a stopover in Venice and 
a focus on the rise of intelligence 
in the Adriatic republic, the 
discussion moves to Tsar Ivan 
the Terrible and the creation 
of Russia’s tsarist intelligence 
infrastructure, one of the most 
fascinating periods of this great 
tome. Andrew focuses on the 
mid-16" century and Ivan the 
Terribles Imperial Guard or 
oprichniki: “The oprichniki, 
though their responsibilities 
went beyond intelligence 
collection and analysis, were 
Russia’s first organized security 
service’ (p. 142). Among their 
number, Maliuta Skuratov was 
the most fearsome, and, with his 
usual literary erudition, Andrew 
quotes the Soviet author Mikhail 
Bulgakov, from his long-banned 
masterpiece The Master and 
Margarita, according to which 
none of the ‘poisoners ... traitors’ 
or other vicious figures of history 
were the equal. 

Back in England, Elizabeth 
Is reign (1558-1603) produced 
a period of ‘intense insecurity 

The combined threats of 
foreign invasion and a Catholic 
fifth column at home led the 
Elizabethan state to create 
what was then the world’s 
most sophisticated intelligence 
system’ (p. 158). Indeed, under 
Francis Walsingham, foreign 
secretary and intelligence chief, 
‘espionage, counter-espionage, 
codebreaking and counter- 
subversion were better integrated 
than ever before in the history of 
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intelligence’ (p. 158). England’s 
first ‘special relationship’ is also 
highlighted: ‘It is often supposed 
that the British-American 
SIGINT [intelligence gathering by 
interception of signals between 
people] alliance, which began 
during the Second World War, 
and still continues, is historically 
unique. The codebreaking 
alliance between England and 
the Dutch rebels, however, was 
founded almost four centuries 
earlier’ (p. 169). The most famous 
English spy of this period was 
doubtless the poet and dramatist 
Christopher Marlowe of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. His 
career in espionage began while 
he was still a student and he was 
likely recruited to Walsingham’s 
secret service around 1585. 


The revival 

of English 
intelligence began 
as a result of the 
Civil War 


Across the Channel, King 
Louis XIII of France’s ‘teenage 
experience of conspiracy and 
deception gave him a taste for 
intelligence operations which 
lasted for the remainder of 
his reign’ (pp. 201-02). At this 
point, English intelligence 
was in decline. This was to a 
considerable degree the fault 
of King James Is favourite, 
the Duke of Buckingham, 
as ‘Buckinghams disregard 
for intelligence extended 
to codebreaking as well as 
espionage’ (p. 205). The situation 
in France was the opposite: “The 
immediate cause of the revival 
of French codebreaking was 
the conflict between Cardinal 
Richelieu, now Louis XIII’s Chief 
Minister, and the Protestant 
Huguenots’ (p. 205). It led 
ultimately to the establishment 


of the cabinet noir, ‘responsible 
for the interception, opening and 
copying of correspondence, for 
decryption when required, and 
for resealing letters, often with 
imitation seals, to conceal that 
they had been tampered with’ 
(p. 210). 

The revival of English 
intelligence began as a result 
of the Civil War (1642—49) and 
took place under John Thurloe, 
‘intelligence chief’ under 
Cromwell and then his son. 
Andrew writes: 


Despite its limitations, 
intelligence had been better 
organized and better integrated 
into government policy 
during the life of the English 
Republic until the end of the 
Commonwealth than at any 
other point in English or British 
history for the next two and a 
half centuries. Charles II’s grasp 
of intelligence did not begin 
to compare with Cromwell’s. 
(p. 230) 


Charles II’s revenge on some of 
the regicides, however, was swift. 
‘Thomas Scot was one of the first 
group of regicides to be tried and 
found guilty of treason in October 
1660. ... Scot was the first, and so 
far the only, British intelligence 
chief executed for treason’ (p. 231). 

Intelligence played a more 
profound role with respect 
to the arrival of William of 
Orange: “The timing of William’s 
landing was influenced by top- 
secret intelligence ... which he 
received from the court of the 
Holy Roman Emperor in Vienna, 
Leopold I’ (p. 249). Soon ‘William 
ITs understanding of foreign 
intelligence, and in particular, 
of black chambers, ... exceeded 
that of any other ruler of his 
time — or any other monarch in 
British history, with the possible 
exception of George I’ (p. 255). 
Another interesting subject 
covered is the Act of Union with 
Scotland in 1706: 


During the negotiations which 
preceded the passage of the Act, 
[First Minister Robert] Harley ... 
sent secret agents to Scotland to 
report on, and seek to influence, 
Scottish opinion. ... Economic 
‘inducements’ certainly played a 
major part in winning a majority 
for the Union in the Scottish 
Parliament. Harley said cynically 
of the negotiations which won 
Scottish support for the Act 
of Union: ‘We bought them: 
(p. 265). 


The narrative shifts to the birth 
of the first American intelligence 
agency, the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence, created in 1775 
and the distant ancestor of today’s 
CIA. Against this background, 


‘Paris during the American 
War of Independence attracted 
more spies than anywhere 


else in Europe. Britain’s chief 
intelligence target at the outbreak 
of war was 70-year-old Benjamin 
Franklin, who arrived in France 
in December 1776’ (p. 295). False 
news, then as now, was crucial in 
his activity: ‘Franklin arranged 
the publication of a fabricated 
letter to the commander of 
the Hessian mercenaries from 
a German aristocrat, who was 
supposedly paid a bounty by the 
British government for every 
American soldier they killed’ 
(p. 296). In any case, ‘though 
Britain, unsurprisingly, had the 
advantage over the American 
rebels in intelligence operations 
in Europe, the reverse was 
true in America’ and George 
Washington was particularly 
able in this regard (p. 301). For 
Americans, the spy Benedict 
Arnold has become a byword for 
traitorous infamy. Yet, ‘[h]ad he 
been killed during the American 
victory at Saratoga in 1777, Arnold 
might stand next to Washington 
in the American pantheon of 
revolutionary military heroes’ 
(p. 306). 

The chapter on the French 
Revolution and the Revolutionary 
Wars demonstrates the true horror 


of the Revolution for much of the 
French population, with its heavy 
surveillance. “The combination of 
foreign war and internal conflict 
turned France into the world’s 
first police state, committed to 
the surveillance and repression of 
all opposition’ (p. 317). Madness 
reigned: ‘Paranoia was an essential 
constituent of the collection and 
assessment of what passed for 
intelligence during the ‘Terror’ 
(p. 325). 


The chapter on the 
French Revolution 
and the French 
Revolutionary 
Wars demonstrates 
the true horror of 
the Revolution 


On the other hand, ‘Napoleon 
showed little discernible interest 
in codebreaking’ (p. 340). Nor was 
his intelligence network abroad 
satisfactory: ‘The British capture 
of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen 
took him completely by surprise’ 
(p. 343). The Duke of Wellington 
was also wise in employing those 
skilful in deciphering and keeping 
it a secret. ‘Napoleon and his 
senior commanders did not 
realize that the grand chiffre [the 
Great Cipher] had been broken 
by the British and continued to 
use it’ (p. 348). This was ‘[T]he 


greatest British codebreaking 
coup of the nineteenth century’ 
(p. 352). 


Under Tsar Nicholas I, Russia 
established “The Third Section’ in 
1826, which ‘became best known 
for its pervasive surveillance [with] 
a network of 5,000 informers. ... 
[Its director, Maksim Yakovlevich 
von Vock] complained ... that he 
himself was under surveillance by 
the St Petersburg city police, who 
followed him wherever he went’ 
(p. 374). 
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In Britain, meanwhile, such 
intelligence was falling out of 
favour: 


In 1844, ‘[t]he Mazzini affair 
[allegations by the Italian 
revolutionary, Giuseppe Mazzini, 
that the British government 
was opening his mail] marked 
a turning point in British 
intelligence history. ... The Peel 
government decided to close 
down both the Deciphering 
Branch and the Secret Office at 
the Post Office. ... As a result ... 
Britain entered the First World 
War, unlike any of the major 
wars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with no 
codebreakers. (p. 383) 


‘Intelligence and Counter- 
Revolution. Part II: From 1848 to 
the Death of Karl Marx’ focuses on 
a wide range of intelligence issues, 
among them the intelligence 
world of Prussia, where Ferdinand 
von Westphalen, Prussian interior 
minister, was in charge: “Thanks 
in large part to Westphalen, 
the Prussian government was 
more active than any other in 
sending police spies and agent 
provocateurs to track down émigré 
revolutionaries in foreign capitals, 
especially London. High on the 
list of targets was his brother-in- 
law, Karl Marx’ (p. 389). ‘False 
news’ played a major role in their 
activities: 


Chief among the Prussian police 
spies sent to London in 1850 
to report on Marx and other 
émigré revolutionaries was 
Wilhelm Stieber, later Bismarck’s 
intelligence chief, who posed 
as a journalist named Schmidt. 
Stieber sent an alarmist and 
fraudulent report to Westphalen, 
claiming that Marx and his fellow 
revolutionaries were plotting the 
assassination of the crowned 
heads of Europe. (p. 390) 


In France, on the other hand, 
a genuine assassination plot 
against Napoleon III took place 
in 1858, surprising the intelligence 
authorities: 
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Though Napoleon III and 
Eugénie survived the bombs 
thrown at their carriage, the 
British embassy in Paris believed 
that the French police had failed 
to act on intelligence pointing to 
an assassination plot. The French 
government and its supporters, 
however, placed all the blame 
on Britain’s failure to keep under 
surveillance the dangerous 
foreign revolutionaries to whom 
it had given refuge. The bomb 
attack had been planned in 
England. (p. 396) 


The American Civil War 
demonstrated the importance of 
technology to the global world 
of intelligence, particularly the 
telegraph: “When not in the 
White House, President Abraham 
Lincoln was usually to be found 
next door in the War Department's 
telegraph office and cipher 
section, studying the stream of 
telegraphed orders and reports 
that gave him more detailed and 
up-to-date information on the 
war than any other source’ (p. 411). 

After the Civil War, the 
documentation describing the 
relations of the US government and 
military with foreign countries was 
published for anyone interested 
to read. This transparency was 
considered an ethical way of 
carrying on foreign relations 
in a way suitable for the young 
democracy which eschewed the 
covertness that characterised an 
old Europe, still under the sway of 
monarchies and aristocratic elites. 
Yet this very openness hampered 
American officials from carrying 
out their duties to the best of their 
abilities. Andrew says: 


Whereas nowadays US 
administrations criticize 
the media for publishing 
WikiLeaks and other classified 
official documents, in the late 
nineteenth century the roles 
were reversed. ... In 1886 the 
former US minister to Greece 
claimed that ‘our ministers do 
not feel free to express to the 
Secretary their real opinions, 
for they have always in view the 
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possibility that their dispatches 
may be published’ ... Even war 
with Spain in 1898 failed to 
persuade the State Department 
to take seriously either cipher 
security or the confidentiality of 
its correspondence. (p. 423) 


The world now entered the 
‘Golden Age of Assassination. 
Much of the activities of the 
Russian Imperial intelligence 
agency, Okhrana, founded in 1881, 
were carried out in France, spying 
on Russian revolutionary exiles’ 
(p. 246). Even more of a hot point 
for terrorism at that time was 
London: 


More bombs exploded in 
London in 1883-85 than during 
any of the IRA campaigns a 
century later. ... The Fenians 
successfully bombed the Local 
Government Board in Whitehall, 
the Houses of Parliament, the 
Tower of London, the offices 
of The Times, several main 
railway stations, the London 
Underground and Scotland Yard. 
(p. 427) 


The US lost no fewer than 
three presidents to assassination 
within a 40-year period, all of 
whom had had no bodyguard at 
all until 1894, when a plot against 
President Grover Cleveland 
was uncovered. Nowhere, 
however, were the failures to 
act on intelligence greater than 
in Russia. Tsar Alexander Is 
assassination was notorious, but 
especially surprising is the fact 
that ‘[t]he Okhrana file on Stalin 
was probably the most detailed 
yet produced on any political 
subversive by any intelligence 
agency. It fills over 100 volumes. ... 
Nonetheless, none of it prevented 
him from surviving and ruling 
over Russia with a steely, indeed, 
murderous hand’ (p. 441). 

The greatest intelligence 
breach towards the beginning of 
the First World War was, of course, 
the assassination plan of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand: ‘Such 
security as there was in Sarajevo 


was in the hands of its 120-strong 
police force woefully lacking in 
counter-terrorist intelligence’ 
(p. 445). It was the power of the 
Serbian Black Hand movement, 
under the leadership of Dragutin 
Dimitrijević, known as Apis, that 
the assassinations were planned 
and carried out. ‘Apis and three 
fellow officers were shot by firing 
squad [in 1917]. He thus became 
the first intelligence chief of the 
twentieth century to be executed’ 


(p. 448). 
As for Imperial German 
intelligence: ‘Like Britain, the 


Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm II 
had no codebreaking agency’ 
(p. 453). Moreover, ‘German 
military intelligence failed in its 
most important pre-war objective 
on the Eastern Front: to forecast 
how rapidly Russia would 
mobilize and the speed of its 
initial attack’ (p. 453). By contrast, 
‘throughout Nicholas II’s reign the 
St Petersburg cabinet noir was 
frequently able to decrypt German 
diplomatic telegrams’ (p. 455). 
As well, ‘British ciphers usually 
posed little difficulty to Tsarist 
codebreakers’ (p. 456). Russian 
bribery played an important role, 
for ‘[a] British cipher clerk paid 
L1,000 by the Okhrana would have 
been able to purchase four three- 
bedroom London terrace houses 
on his return home’ (p. 457). 

For all the successes of Russian 
intelligence in Europe, however, 
‘[t]he greatest military and 
intelligence disaster experienced 
by any great power in the decade 
before the First World War was 
Russia’s defeat in the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5, fought 
mainly in Manchuria’ (p. 466). 
British and Japanese intelligence 
shared information such as 
intercepted wireless and telegraph 
cable traffic relating to the war, 
contributing to Russia’s defeat. 

Andrew’s analysis of 
intelligence before and during 
the First World War begins by 


exploring the revival of British 
intelligence in 1909. This included 
the establishment of a new 
Secret Service Bureau to counter 
German espionage. The French 
intelligence service, however, 
with two cabinets noirs, was now 
being compromised. Leaks to the 
Germans that the French were 
decrypting German telegrams led 
the latter to change their cyphers. 
Thereafter, except for a few 
isolated occasions, ‘the cabinet 
noir at the Quai d’Orsay was able 
to decrypt no further German 
diplomatic telegrams from August 
1911 until the outbreak of war three 
years later. ... The St Petersburg 
cabinet noir continued, however, 
to decrypt German diplomatic 
traffic sent in the new ciphers’ 
(p. 478). 


‘Russia paid a 
heavy price for its 
pre-war failure to 
coordinate foreign 
and military 
intelligence’ 


In the opening weeks of the 
First World War, ‘Russia paid a 
heavy price for its pre-war failure 
to coordinate foreign and military 
intelligence’, notwithstanding the 
fact that ‘its diplomatic ciphers 
were the best in the world’ 
(p. 497). As Max Hoffmann, deputy 
chief of operations of the German 
Eighth Army, put it with respect 
to the Battle of Tannenberg, “we 
knew all the enemy’s plans. The 
Russians sent out their wireless 
in clear” (p. 497). As a result, 
Germany acquired a SIGINT 
agency. As for the British, ‘t]he 
fact that, from a standing start, 
British wartime codebreaking 
became the best in the world, 
was a triumph of improvisation’ 
(p. 509). Indeed, ‘from December 
1914 onwards no major movement 


by the German High Seas Fleet — 
save briefly, in 1918 — escaped the 
notice of cryptanalysts’ (p. 512). 

Sweden also now came into 
the picture: 


After the Germans’ transatlantic 
cable was cut by the British at 
the outbreak of war, the officially 
neutral but pro-German Swedes 
allowed them to use the Swedish 
cable to communicate with 
German diplomatic missions in 
the New World. When Britain 
protested in the summer of 1915, 
Sweden agreed to stop allowing 
Germany to use its cables, 
but in fact continued cabling 
German messages, disguised by 
re-encipherment in Swedish 
ciphers. ... This time, however, 
Britain made no protest, because 
of the opportunity offered by 
the ‘Swedish roundabout’ to 
intercept German diplomatic 
traffic undetected. (pp. 518-19) 


Without doubt, the most 
important intelligence discovery 
by Britain in the war was the 
Zimmerman ‘Telegram, which 
‘contained a German offer of 
alliance with Mexico if war 
broke out between Germany and 
the United States, which would 
include a German “understanding 
that Mexico is to recover the lost 
territory in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona”. Because of its 
importance the telegram was 
transmitted from Berlin by both 
the “Swedish roundabout” and 
the American transatlantic cable’ 
(p. 536). This revelation was of the 
utmost importance in convincing 
President Woodrow  Wilson’s 
administration to enter the war 
on the side of the Entente but 
without revealing that Britain had 
been spying on America (p. 537). 

Andrew moves on to 
Germany’s attempts to undermine 
Russia and encourage those 
revolutionaries seeking to 
overthrow its government. 
‘The main channel for passing 
German money to the Bolsheviks 
was Alexander Helphand, a 
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corrupt but ideologically driven 
revolutionary tycoon who seems 
to have laundered some of the 
secret German subsidies through 
an import-export company in 
neutral Copenhagen’ (p. 544). 
That said, “The most successful 
German subversion operation of 
the war was to transport Lenin 
back from exile in Switzerland 
though [sic] Germany in a “sealed” 
train (“like a plague bacillus”, said 
Churchill) to the Baltic ferry port 
of Sassnitz, when he continued via 
Sweden and Finland to Petrograd 
in the spring of 1917’ (p. 545). 

As for British spies in post- 
Revolutionary Russia: 


The most colourful of the secret 
agents who set out to topple the 
early Bolshevik regime was the 
so-called British ‘ace of spies’, 
Sidney Reilly. ... Probably the 
most laughable of Reilly’s many 
non-implemented schemes was 
a plan to capture Lenin and 
Trotsky, remove their trousers 
and ‘nether garments’, and 
expose them to public ridicule 
by parading them through the 
streets dressed only in their 
shirts. (p. 560) 


The chapter ‘SIGINT and 
HUMINT Between the Wars’ 
examines a period when ‘in the 
aftermath of the First World 
War intelligence services were 
drastically cut back in all but one 
of the major combatants’ (p. 573). 
It discusses Russia’s intelligence 
service, the Cheka, whose ‘most 
effective method of dealing with 
opposition was Terror’ (p. 573). 
Moreover: 


it is clear that the Cheka 
enormously outstripped the 
Tsarist Okhrana in both the scale 
and ferocity of its onslaught on 
political opposition. Executions 
for political crimes in the reign 
of Nicholas II were limited 
to those involved in actual or 
attempted assassinations. During 
the Civil War, by contrast, Cheka 
executions probably numbered 
as many as 250,000. (p. 574) 
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In Britain, the intelligence 
revelation of Soviet involvement in 
trying to influence parliamentary 
activity had considerable 
repercussions for the elections 
which followed — an event not 
without significance in our own 
time! Andrew discusses the 
Zinoviev letter event: 


Allegedly dispatched by Grigory 
Zinoviev and two other members 
of the Communist International 


(Comintern) Executive 
Committee to the CPGB 
[Communist Party of Great 


Britain] on 15 September 1924, 
the letter instructed them to put 
pressure on their sympathizers 
in the Labour Party, to ‘strain 
every nerve’ for the ratification 
of a recent treaty concluded 
by [Ramsey] MacDonald’s 
government with the Soviet 
Union, to intensify ‘agitation- 
propaganda work in the armed 
forces’, and generally to prepare 
for the coming of the British 
revolution. (p. 581) 


The results were dramatic: 
‘Though the Zinoviev letter was 
not the main cause of the Tory 
election landslide on 29 October 

. many politicians on both left 
and right believed that it was’ 
(p. 582). 

By the 1930s, Japan increasingly 
came into the Soviet intelligence 
purview. At this time: 


Russian codebreakers were once 
again the best in the world. ... 
Stalin continued to use SIGINT 
as a means of monitoring the 
threat of a Japanese attack. 
Though the attack never came, 
there were over a hundred minor 
military incidents between Soviet 
and Japanese troops, culminating 
in an undeclared border war in 
1939. (p. 591) 


Of far greater dreadful import 
for the Soviet Union were 
intelligence warnings of Nazi 
Germany’s impending attack in 
1941, all of which were ignored 
by Stalin. Of course, the most 
important actions of the People’s 
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Commissariat for Internal Affairs 
(NKVD, the interior ministry 
of the Soviet Union) were the 
carrying out of the Terror; its 
chief victims came from among 
its own ranks, the Communist 
Party and the Red Army. ‘Of 
the 139 members of the Central 
Committee elected at the 1934 
Party Congress, 110 were shot or 
sent to the Gulag’ (p. 602). 

‘The “Big Three” and Second 
World War Intelligence’ describes 
why ‘the Second World War, 
even more than the First, was 
an intelligence war’ (p. 603). It 
began well before war broke 
out: ‘By 1936 SIS [MI6] had 
succeeded in cracking the main 


Japanese diplomatic cypher’. 
Then, ‘During the first half 
of 1941 ... NKVD networks in 


Germany ... were providing vitally 
important intelligence on Hitler’s 
preparations for Operation 
BARBAROSSA, the invasion of 
Russia’ (p. 625). However, this was 
discounted by Stalin (p. 626). 
Andrew provides a dense 
and detailed analysis of the part 
intelligence played in the Allies’ 
victory. Like Stalin, ‘Hitler had 
no time for intelligence which 
challenged his view on the conduct 
of the war’ (p. 646). Superiority in 
cryptology was and remained with 
the British: “There was no Soviet 
equivalent either of the powerful 
electronic “bombes” first built 
at Bletchley in 1940 to break 
Enigma, or of “Colossus”, the 
world’s first electronic computer, 
constructed in 1943 to decript 


Geheimschreiber [the German 
cipher machine] messages’ 
(p. 648). Moreover, as MI5 


chairman J C Masterman put it 
with respect to activity in Britain, 
“we secretly ran and controlled 
the German espionage system in 
this country” (p. 651). Even more 
important to the wider Allied 
war effort was the fact that ‘[nlo 
military operation in British history 
has ever been so successfully 


protected by deception as 
OVERLORD, the Allied invasion 
of occupied northern France in 
1944’ (p. 657). As far as the Soviet 
Union was concerned, however, 
‘(tlhe greatest Soviet intelligence 
triumph during the final months of 
the war was to obtain the plans of 
the atomic bomb with which the 
United States planned to defeat 
Japan’ (p. 664). 


Andrew provides 
a dense and 
detailed analysis 
of the part 
intelligence 
played in the 
Allies’ victory 


‘The Cold War and the 
Intelligence Superpowers’ focuses 
on the post-war period and the 
growing confrontation between 
the Soviet Union and the West. 
During the Cold War, the main 
Western practitioner of covert 
action remained the CIA. Indeed, 
‘between 1951 and 1975 there were 
about 900 major US covert actions’ 
(p. 679). The Soviet Union was even 
more active: ‘it was little realized 
during the Cold War that the KGB 
used covert action on a larger scale 
than the CIA’ (p. 680). Perhaps the 
most significant threat of this period 
was the Cuban Missile Crisis, the 
potential consequences of which 
intelligence gathering helped avert: 


But for IMINT [intelligence 
gathered from satellite and aerial 
photography] from U-2s (whose 
interpretation owed much to 
top-secret documents supplied 
by a British-American agent 
in the GRU, Oleg Penkovsky), 
Khrushchev would almost 
certainly have achieved his 
ambition of concealing the 
construction of the missile bases 
until they were fully operational. 
(p. 683) 


The final chapter before the 
Conclusion considers the first 
decade after the fall of the Soviet 
Union. Intelligence agencies were 
slow to adjust to the changed 
world. Importantly, “Western 
intelligence agencies at the end 
of the Cold War suffered, though 
they did not realise it, from 
a serious lack of theologians’ 
(p. 701). This had already been 
the case with Iran in 1979 and 
was even more so with respect 
to the rise of militant Islamism. 
Shockingly with respect to Al- 
Qaida, ‘No US _ intelligence 
agency produced a study of its 
organization until 1999. MI5 
found it easier to understand the 
secular IRA than it did the Islamist 
Al Qaeda’ (p. 702). 

Andrew points out that, 
with respect to US President 
Bill Clintons administration, 
Clinton ‘failed to pay a single visit 
during either of his two terms to 
the headquarters of [the] NSA 
[National Security Agency] at 
Fort Meade, the largest and most 
expensive _ foreign-intelligence 
agency not merely in the United 
States but in the whole of the 
Western world’ (p. 710). By the last 
year of Clinton’s administration, 
‘the biggest SIGINT crash in US 
history’ had occurred (p. 710). It is 
also noted that ‘[t]he intelligence 
investigation of the attacks on 
the World Trade Center both 
in 1993 and on 9/11 2001 was 
hampered by the inadequate 
cooperation between the FBI 
and the CIA’ (p. 718). In Britain, 
by contrast, ‘There was no “wall” 
on the American model to inhibit 
cooperation between different 
intelligence agencies and the 
police’ (p. 721). Yet there was 
another flaw in the system of all 
Western intelligence agencies. 
Andrew writes, ‘Underlying 
these failures was what I have 
called “Historical Attention-Span 
Deficit Disorder” (HASDD) — the 
lack of the long-term perspective 


without which it was impossible 
to understand adequately the 
threat from Islamist terrorism’ 
(p. 730). 

Andrew wraps up the history 
of world intelligence with the 
present day. He considers the 
Israeli Mossad, founded in 1949, 
and draws on the writings of 
Israeli investigative journalist 
Ronen Bergman, who says that 
the Israeli “instinct to take 
every measure, even the most 
aggressive, to defend the Jewish 
people [has been] hardwired into 
Israel’s DNA.” [Bergman] estimates 
that Israel has carried out some 
2,700 “targeted killing operations” 
— more than any other country 
in the Western world’ (p. 733). 
Mossad’s ‘ideological justification 
[for such actions] is founded on 
the admonition in the Talmud: 
“If someone comes to kill you, 
rise up and kill him first” (p. 732). 
Especially interesting is Andrew’s 
analysis of the Report of the Iraq 
Inquiry (Chilcot Report): ‘British 
and US belief in non-existent Iraqi 
WMD was part of a much larger, 
international intelligence failure 
which Chilcot does not consider’ 
(p. 737). ‘The ... Report lacks 
historical as well as comparative 
perspective’ (p. 738). 

A modern historical 
perspective is also provided on 
intelligence leaks to newspapers, 
in contrast to those made public 
by WikiLeaks and individuals 
such as Chelsea (formerly 
Bradley) Manning: “Though US 
government officials are legally 
prohibited from disclosing state 
secrets, between 1949 and 1969 
an estimated 2.3 per cent of Vew 
York Times and Washington Post 
front-page articles were based on 
official leaks’ (p. 747). 

Some of these leaks provided 
insights into the workings of the 
intelligence world, but some were 
fake. For example, the downing in 
1988 of Pan Am Boeing 747 Flight 
103, en route to New York, which 
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crashed on Lockerbie in Scotland, 
killing all 259 passengers and 
crew, as well as 11 people on the 
ground, was reported to have been 
heralded in advance by a warning. 
Andrew writes: 


One of a series of misleading 
leads which received extensive 
publicity was a telephone call to 
the US embassy in Helsinki two 
weeks before the crash, treating 
an attack on an unspecified Pan 
Am flight. Though some media 
reports seized on this as an 
important clue, it ... had nothing 
to do with the attack on PA 103. 
(p. 747) 


Andrew’s tome is vast and 
encyclopaedic in scope. It is 
unlikely to be surpassed in the 
breadth of the knowledge it 
contains, nor in the riveting style 
with which it is written for at least 
a generation to come. W 
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